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ABSTRACT 

Recent research has revealed that inforsal 
inventories of students’ abilities can be useful in reading 
diagnosis. Teachers need to be aware of the occasions during the 
school day which permit informal obserwation or testing of skills 
related to reading. The purpose of this study was to determine if 
Classroom teachers, through informal observation methods, could 
recognize indicators of intellectual functioning. The original stady 
involved 11 teachers and 195 children enrolled in kindergarten 
through grade 6; a replication of the study involved 14 teachers ‘and 
280 students in kindergarten through grade 12. In both studies, 
teachers observed students and recorded ratings of intellectual 
capacity by using the Ruth Strang Informal Observation of Capacity 
Inventory. Data indicated that the use of an informal inventory is 
justified, that teachers can use an informal inventory in order to 
make decisions concerning children's intellectual capacity, that 
these estimates of capacity are reasonably accurate, and that the 
Strang Inventory is appropriate for use with a heterogeneously 
- grouped class. (KS) 
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Introduction 


Teachers continue to search for possible ways to guide children 
toward success in reading. Determining strengths and weaknesses of 
students early in the year is ea current practice of effective reading 
teachers, Instructicnal plens — individualized eccording to the 
results of diagnoses. If teachers understand both children end the 
reading process, they are able to become true facilitetors of learning. 

Informal reading inventories have been established es useful 


instruments for evaluating the reading progress of children (Kender, 


The Reading ‘Teacher, 1970). The Informel Reading Inventory is viewed 

as a sampling procedure designed'to give a teacher some direction with 

regard to instructional procedures. The strength of the IRI is not 

as a-test instrument but as a — for studying the behavior of 

the learner in a reading situation (Pikulski, The Reading Teacher, 1974). 
IRIs have proven to be useful when cue in the hande of competent 

professionals who can compensate for their limitetions. Margaret 

Early (Phi Delta Kappen, 1976) stresses the importence of teacher 

judgment and experience in making disgnostic eveluations. She 

deplores the use of computer numericel scores. Maginnis (The Reading 

Teacher, 1972) states, "the inclusion of teacher judgment {in the 

measurement process may add some credibility to estimetes of capacity 


for reading." 


M. Early (Phi Delte Keppan, 1976) predicts thet future studies 
will make greater use of observetionel technqiues, interviews, intro- 
spection, end laboratory simulations employing computers end recording 
devices, Thus the future invites greeter creative epproeches to 
investigations of learning end of learning to reed. K. Goodmen (The 
Reading Teacher, 1976) states, "No instructionel peckege can replace 
enlightened teachers." 

We msy say that, "An informal reading inventory is not ⸗ single 
thing; it is many things" (McCracken, The Reading Teacher, 1972). 

It is a teacher's way of observing or reacting toward whet he/she 
sees. An inventory is taking stock, enumerating, looking at shelves 
to see what is there, and looking to — whet is missing. "A teacher 
conducts an inventory of each child if he or she pays enough attention 


to each child's responses to be able to tabulete, to count, and to 


evaluate his responses..." (McCracken, The Reading Teacher, 1972). 


Teachers need to be aware of the numerous occasions during the 


school day which permit informal observation, checking, or testing of 
the various factors and skills related to reading. Such evaluation * 


should be carried out informally in situetions in which children can 


show functional and realistic applicetion of skill (Bliesmer, The 
Reading Teacher, 1972). 
The administration of an Informal Reading Inventory provides a 


unique opportunity for teacher end pupil to get to know each other. 


a ae ae eS 


Although time consuming, it can be highly valuable es a tool for 
useful c.egnosis. Dorothy Kendall Bracken stetes, "We do not have 


time not to do diagnostic testing." (SMU Reading Conference--April 1971). 
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Research Background 


One approach in diagnosis is to determine capacity for learning, 
or level of I.Q. Intellectuel cpacity hes been the foremost con- 
sideration in successful reading since the beginning of scientific 
educationel research. Although there are related fectors other then 
intelligence that account for reading retardation, meny researchers 
concur thet IQ is e highly significant factor. The studies of 
Silberberg and others (1969) have led them to cont lide thet IQ is 
probably the best single predictor of eventuel scholestic success. 

Although the measurement of iatetitpance is a highly contro- 
versial subject, it is generally believed that there ere certein : 
essential criteria of intelligence. Among these criteria are memory, 
ease of learning # new skill, size of vocabulery, ebility to solve 
antthectic problems, and inferential quality of reasoning (Kegan, 1973). 

The relationship of IQ test scores to reading test scores hes 
also interested researchers for meny years. Scott (1970) points » 
out thet "most reading euthorities agree thet ea child's general 
titeliecensl ability is an important ingredient in successful reading." 
Past research reveale that verbal ability, perticularly verbel pro- 
ficiency, becomes highly importent for reading performance as the child 
proceeds through school. Especially is this true as the ect si reading 
becomes more an informetion processing task rether then a decoding 


ectivity (Bruininks, 1970). 


yee 


Wellbrown and others (1974) obteined convalattons between mental 
age and reading achievement renging from .35 to .70. They likewise 
obteined 3 correlation of .75 between mentel age and the Metropolitan 
Readiness Test scores. These researchers concluded thet mentel age 
scores often correlate substantially with reading achievement. 
(Wellborwn, Psychology in the Schools, 1974). 

Basic research on voce tulery control hes been reported by Getes 
in a series of investigations covering a wide spen of yeers. Getes 
noted thet children vary markedly according to intelligence levis 
as related to the number of repetitions needed ia ecquiring reading 
vocabulery. He estimated the everege ainiaua nusber of repetitions 
per word that need to be provided for first grede children at verious 


intelligence levels (Weintraub, The Reading Teacher, 1967). 


IQ Number of Repetitions* 
120-129 20 
110-119 30 
90-109 35 
80-. 89 40 
70- 79 45 
60- 69 | 55 


Noelker and Schumeky (1973) used three memory tesks to die- 
criminate between normel end reterded reeders: sequencing, memory 
for form, end memory for position. They state: "The results confirm 
the findings of other euthors in demonstreting e significent difference 


in sequencing ability between normel end reeding-reterded children." 


*according to Gates the table should be interpreted ceutiously. Some 


words will need more repetitions and some will need fewer. 
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Several approaches to the assessment and prediction of learn- 
ing ability — been advocated to circumvent the limitations of 
the intelligence test. Among these ere the development of systematic 
teacher observational techniques and the use of echievement tests. 
One such epproach is to have the child engeged directly in learn- 
ing in order to assess his learning ebility. 

Listening tests have frequently oeen used to estimete reading 


‘capacity. The probable capacity for reading is shown by the highest 


book in the series in which the child can comprehend 75 percent of | 
the material when it is read aloud by the examiner. The assumption 
is thet since a student can understend materiel at o certein level 
when listening, he should be able to understand material of ehust | 
difficulty if he is required to read it (Meginnis, The Reading » 
Teacher, 1972). 

Thompson describes listening in this way: "Listening is actually 
whet the mind does with what the eers hear" (Thompson, Education, 1971). 
Reading, therefore, is a kind of “mentel listening” to en euthor as 
the reader transletes the symbols seen on the print ‘ page into meaning. 

A study by Sewell, and Severson (1974) underscores the velue of 
studying the child as he actually leerns es opposed to siuply assessing 
what he knows from past experiences. By observing the child under 
conditions of standardized learning, and by selecting materiel from 
the actual body of material to be learned, some of the weaknesses, 
of the IQ test should be eliminated. This should be especially 


advantageous for the socio-disadvantaged child. 
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Purpose of the Study — 


The purpose of the study: under consideration today vas to determine 
if classroom teachers, through informal observation, can recognize 
indicators of intellectual functioning. The Streng "Informal Obser- 
vation of Capacity Inventory" and Thurstone's Primary Mentel Abilities 
Test were edministered. 

The Ruth Strang Informal Observation of Capacity Inventory is not 
found in published form es fer es this researcher has been eble to 
determine. (See Appendix A.) Dr. Streng did shere it with greduate 
students in her classes. It includes aspects of (uteliteance thet heave 
often been identified es being significant. Professionals have been 


trained to use it in estimating capecity for leerning to read. 


Materiels Used and Groups Studied 


The originel study involved 11 teachers and 195 children ettend- 


ing local and ares schéols. The subjects were enrolled in kindergarten 


“through grade 6. 


The replication study, 1976-77, involved 14 teachers and 280 
students in grades K through 12. In both studies the teachers observed 
the students in their classes end recorded ratings on intellectual | 
capacity using the Strang Inventory. 


Records of these ratings were filed with this researcher. Each 
— 


teacher then administered, scored, and.interpreted en eppropriate form 
of Thurstone's Primery Mental Abilities Test. The test scores and the 
informal inventory of capacity ratings were compered for each child in 
each perticular group. Correlations were computed, using the rank 


order method (Spearman rho). 
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The four factors of mentel cepecity identified by Strang were 
included in the rating scale: (1) speed of learning, (2) oral 
vocabulary, (3) orgenization of ideas, and (4) seeing relationships. 
Examples of the kinds of tasks assigned in each of the four, areas 
of learning may be found in Appendix B. 

The criterion measures for teacher ratings consisted of three 
classifications of observable pupil performance on the rating scale 
factors. The five pupils who dewsneteated « high level of performance 
were given a rating of plus by the teacher. The five pupils whose per- 
formance was considered by the tesecher to be poor were given a rating 
of minus by the teacher. The remaining pupils were given a check 


merk as a rating. 
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Presentetion end Analysis of Date 


_The ———— under report were concerned with the development of ⸗ 
rating ecole involving certain identifiable factors of wantel function 
which can be observed by classroom — “The etudies were further 
concerned with en investigation of the relationship between pupil 
scores on the Primary Mental Abilities test and. pupil — of 
mental functions by teachers who were using the rating scale, : 

The date obteined from the studies were tested by the Spearman 
Rho correlation formule trank difference), which is considered by * 
some statisticians to be valueble as en explorotory device for © 
— whether eny correlation is —7 Rho is: espectally | 
useful when factors to be studied cennot be measured directly, such as 
the teacher ratings of the subjects. 

Statistical treatment of the originel dete indiceted significant ° 
correlations. The .05 level of significance was designated es the 
point of acceptence of the positive hypothesis. Ten out of the 
eleven groups showed significent correlations. ‘Seven of these 
correlations were — at the .01 level or better, and three 
others were significant at. the .05 level or better. . 

Analysis of the date collected from the replicated study (1976-77) | 
involving 14 teachers in grades K through 12 elso indicated significant 
correlations. Two of the 14 groups were excluded from this — 
because they were not heterogeneously grouped. One was made up of 
eccelerated learners and the other wes mede up of Learning disebility 
students. Eight groups had ——— coefficients et .Ol level of 


significance. Three groups, F, G, & H, had coefficients thet were not 


significent. 11 — 


ie 
J mm 
Correlation coefficients end levels of significence are pre- 
sented in Table I. 
F 
TABLE I 
SPEARMAN RHO CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS AND LEVELS OF | 
SIGNIFICANCE BETWEEN PUPIL SCORES ON PRIMARY MENTAL’ 
P ABILITIES TEST AND TEACHER RATINGS BY STRANG METHOD 
Group p Level of Significence 
7 Teacher A .80 01 
F Teacher B 91 O1 
Teacher C : -81 Ol 
Teacher D' , -98 | Ol 
Teacher E .92 .01 
Teacher F sa3” | NS 
Teacher G 52 NS 
Teacher H 57 NS. 
Teacher I 075 Ol 
Teacher J | 2 OL 
Teacher K .77 .01 
Teacher L 57 : -05 


The data collected from the two studies, 475 students, seems to 
indicate thet the Ruth Strang strategy of rating cepecity for leerning 
is valid. nineteen out of 23 groups had significent correletions 


coefficients. * 
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CONCLUS IONS 


‘i The following conclusions were based on the findings of the 
a ; / ; two studies: 

‘1. The research examined velidetes the use of an informal | 
inventory in evelueting individual children's . 
intellectual capecity. 

2. Teachers cen successfully use en informel — — in 
making decisions about intellectuel cepacity of children. 

“ 3, Teachers can be expected to be reasonably eccurete 
in making estimates of intellectuel cepacity. 

4, The Ruth Strang Informal Observation of Cepacity Inventory 
is appropriate for use with e heterogeneously grouped 


class. 
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Record the extrenes 
+ vy first 5 who finish 
~ by last 5 mo finish 
v by all the others 


(an use any learnine 
Situation. 


Listen to vocabulary used 

+ to indicate extremely sood 

~ to indicate extremely poor for ace level 
¥to indicate averare expression 
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Use phrases or sentences and ask child to organize 
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Appendix B 


Activities Utilized in Ruth Streng's 
Informal Observation of Cepacity 


Speed of Learning: 

1. Each student wes asked to memorize a poem or e part in a 
pley. 

2. Given eo mileage chert, students were teught to reed it. 
Then e test using informetion wee given. 

3. Students viewed a filastrip on trenscendenteliem and then 
enswered questions based on the file. 

4. A lesson on "outlining" was presented end then students 
were asked to make en outline of e selection from history. 

5. Taught @ song to the clese, Checked to see who hes or 


hes not leerned the words end tune, 


Oral Vocabulery: - 


1. 


2. 
3. 
4. 


5. 


Each student selected a favorite picture end orally explained 
why he preferred it. 


Or told @ story about his picture. 
Orel book reports were presented. . 
‘In cless discussed story previously reed by students. 


Students planned and presented a "sales telk" on e favorite 
book. 


Directed students to pley descriptive gemes, exemple: "Teke 
word Tree and list ell the words that could be used to 
describe a tree - 

green 

tell 


stately 


rough 


4 . 
wy ry /3 
oP . 

ee 

Se 3. Organization of Ideas: 

. Te A worksheet entitled ALL ALIKE wes used in which the student 
examined 3 items and chose e phrase from the Answer Box thet 
described their common factor. 

2. An ectivity entitled DETERMINING CLASS RELATIONSHIPS was used. \ 
: The student examined 8 words in e box, selected the 5 which 
were in the same class, and wrote the neme of the class. 
3. Students were given stetements and were asked to clessify 
each es "fect" or “opinion.” - 
4. Students were given e list of 12 topics end requested to 
rearrange them into e logicel topic outline according to the 
scheme provided, —" 2 
I. . ‘ 
oe 4 
Ill. 
A. 
B. L 
Iv. ° 
A. 
B. 
C. 
D. 
E. 
5. Organized pictures or words according to foods we. eat, tools 


we use, or authors and book titles. 
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4 Seeing Relationship of Ideas: 


1. Studente arrenged story cards ih sequentiel order. | “ 


2. Students were asked to identify 3 words out of 5 thet were 
related and indicate the reletionship, et 


an 3. Students were directed to do an analogies worksheet. #8) 
4. Students interpreted cartoons. 


5. Students meade e modified outline; eg. be 


"The Poler Beer" 


Location Pur Hebite Food | — 
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